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bis counsel to Ford seems to be an exception, 
but here Ford's uncomplimentary surprise, that 
anyone could love his wife, interrupts Pistol's 
speech, and thus prevents him from adding what 
he had in mind to add. 

Not only are there these general marks of re- 
semblance in the use of "perpend," but an 
examination of the thought and the words of 
the introductory lines of Cambyses will show, I 
think, that in each case Shakespeare has bor- 
rowed, along with "perpend" (Pistol's advice 
to Ford excepted here again for the same reason 
as above), other characteristic thoughts and even 
words to make his burlesque the more sure. 
Feste's words to Olivia, " Therefore perpend, my 
Princess, and give ear," Touchstone's "Learn of 
the wise, and perpend,' Polonius' " Perpend . . . 
mark. . ."; and Pistol's "Perpend my words 
and mark," find close parallels in " Attentive ears 
toward me bend, " " My sapient words, I say per- 
pend," and "mark what shall be sain," all taken 
from the first four lines of Cambyses, the passage 
in question that Shakespeare seems to have had 
especially in mind each time that he made use of 
the word "perpend." 

M. P. Tilley. 

University of Michigan. 



Dantoit, Geoege Henby : The Nature Sense in 
the Writings of Ludwig Tieek. New York : 
The Columbia University Press, 1907. 98 pp. 

Steiwebt, Walteb : Das Farbenempfmden Lud- 
wig Tiecks. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Naturgefuhls in der deutschen Dichtung. Diss. 
Bonn, 1907. 118 pp. 

The increasing interest in the history of German 
Romanticism is manifesting itself in a more inten- 
sive study of the nature sense of the Romanticists, 
that conspicuous element of their literary art. In 
this movement Tieck bulks so large, that a de- 
tailed study of his attitude towards landscape 
should long since have been undertaken. Hence 
the dissertations before us, one American, one Ger- 
man, which in a sense complement each other, 
are very welcome. 

Danton divides his subject into an introduction 



and four chapters entitled : The Temperamental 
Attitude, The Philosophical Attitude, The Natur- 
alistic Interpretations, The Mystic and Symbolic 
Interpretations. It appears that Tieck was appre- 
ciative of most divergent types of landscape. He 
was impressed by the North German March (and 
thus becomes — Danton might have added — the 
forerunner of Fontane), by the mountainous and 
wooded regions of Germany, by Switzerland and 
the Swiss Alps, and by Italy. Unfortunately, 
this wide range rarely implies profound inner ex- 
perience, for, as D. happily expresses it, Tieck 
was capable of being violently but never deeply 
moved (p. 34). To misquote Wordsworth, his 
was the tumult not the depth of soul. His treat- 
ment of nature reveals, as does his handling of 
character, a Protean quality which differs from 
Goethe's in not being carried by a definite Welt- 
anschauung. 

This versatility appears also in Tieck' s attitude 
towards gardens : love and admiration for the 
French — and especially the Italian — garden, with 
consequent criticism of the English park at his 
time so much in vogue, coupled nevertheless with 
great admiration for the English park at Worlitz. 
In his protest against the vagaries of the English 
garden Tieck was not so isolated as has often been 
supposed. We learn from an excellent French 
investigation (Daniel Mornet : Le Sentiment de la 
Nature en France de J. -J. Rousseau a Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, Essai sur les Rapports de la Lit- 
erature et des Moeurs, Paris, 1907, pp. 219 ff.), 
that in France, criticism and ridicule were leveled 
at it almost to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Thus, also, he loved great vistas and small gardens 
with formal plots. In the same fashion he coupled 
liking for the vast phenomena of nature — storms, 
cataclysms, great sweeps — with liking for the 
minute and delicate. Here Danton should have 
shown to what extent this love for the minute in 
nature implies careful observation and a trained 
eye, such as we find in Goethe and in modern 
poets like Stifter. (See Ratzel, Uber Natursehil- 
derung. Miinchen und Berlin, sec. ed., 1906, 



The center of Tieck' s nature sense — the center 
of the entire viewpoint of this typical Romanticist 
— is his Egoism, which makes him constantly inject 
into nature his own subjective moods (p. 33). 
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Here, we might add, Tieck differs vitally from 
such modern poets as Storm and Martin Greif. 
The latter, as appears from a very sympathetic 
study of this delightful lyricist by Kosch (Wilhelm 
Kosch, Martin Greif in seinen Werken, Leipzig, 
1907), was a master of objective rendering of 
nature's moods. Perhaps no better foil for 
Tieck's subjectivity could be found than the 
following lines from Greif : 

" Beim letzen Abendstrahle 
Folg* ich der Ache Lauf, 
Da taucht mit einem Male 
Des Seees Spiegel auf. 
Zu Haupten welch ein Gliihen, 
Von Firn zu Firn entfacht, 
Zu Fiiszen welch ein Ziehen 
Der Nebel in die Nacht. 
O iibermachtig Steigen 
Dort, wo die Alpen stehn, 
O tiefgeheimes Schweigen 
Dort, wo die Schleier wehn." 

In many respects Tieck's attitude towards 
nature is purely conventional. So in his treat- 
ment of the seasons and times of day he displays 
no originality. (He might be compared here to 
his disadvantage with Lenau in the latter' s felici- 
tous treatment of autumn, or with Storm in his 
descriptions of the pomp and poetry of high noon. ) 
Nor is Tieck a pathfinder in his love of mountains, 
for Rousseau — as is well known — had introduced 
mountains into the literature of Europe. Truly 
original, however, and really important is Tieck's 
treatment of the charm and individuality of the 
various moods of the forest : the very word ' ' Wald- 
einsamkeit " is of his coinage (pp. 58 ff.). It is 
worth noting — as Mornet points out (p. 451) — 
that almost simultaneously with Tieck, Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and Chateaubriand discovered the 
forest for French literature. 

Tieck's philosophical attitude towards nature is 
neither pantheistic (like Goethe's and Words- 
worth's), nor does nature appeal to him as the 
expression of a divine personality (as she does in 
so elevating and sublime a fashion to the authors 
of the Psalms). And yet there are echoes of a 
confused pantheism and worship of the presence 
of God everywhere (36 f. ). 

In other words, the results of this careful little 
treatise are — as the author says — essentially nega- 



tive. But they are not sterile, for we learn that 
in his treatment of nature Tieck was indefinite 
and rather superficial. This corresponds with 
what we know of his whole literary output. What 
Danton does not sufficiently elucidate is the 
method by which Tieck succeeds in the one par- 
ticular in which he attains mastery : in his crea- 
tion of atmosphere. Danton quotes Tieck as 
saying : " Ohne Stimmung ist keine Natur da " 
(p. 34), but he does not go into any analysis of 
method. 

In a sense this gap is filled by Steinert's inves- 
tigation. This is one of the few studies that con- 
centrate on the use of color made by individual 
poets. In Tieck's case this is of particular inter- 
est, as it was in large measure by the introduction 
of color that he produced " Stimmung." The re- 
sults are significant. We learn that Tieck's love 
for color was profound and intense, but rarely 
exquisite (much less subtle, therefore, than our 
modern taste, intensified as that has been by 
Japanese art). Tieck riots in sumptuous color- 
ing : red, blue, green, greenish yellow (very much 
as does Jean Paul. Cf. Lothar Bohme, Die Land- 
schaft in den Werken Holderlins und Jean Pauls, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 85 ff.). With characteristic 
inconsistency, he is also capable of appreciating 
"kleine lautlos in einander huschende Lichter" 
(Steinert, p. 47). 

In his theoretic utterances, too, he cares more 
for color than for line, because color gives Stim- 
mung, and recognizes that color should be the 
highest aim of painting (pp. 82 and 85). Tieck's 
position as a pioneer in this particular becomes 
evident from the fact that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury even Rousseau was comparatively callous to 
color (cf. Mornet, o. c, p. 407), and even Goethe 
laid less emphasis on it (cf. Steinert, pp. 20 ff.). 
Steinert reminds us very properly that if there is 
a certain " Primitivitat " in Tieck's treatment, he 
was at the beginning of a great movement (p. 54) 
and, moreover, the exponent of a nervous gener- 
ation. Hence a note of hysteria often mars his 
happiest utterances and destroys his effects. 

Truly romantic is his use of color as symbols. 
But, like a genuine Romanticist again, he lacks 
interest in what S. calls " schlichtes Werktags- 
licht" (p. 52). (Only modern realism could 
train the eye to the beauty of the commonplace. ) 
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Nor do the light effects of high noon seem any- 
thing but harsh and brutal to Tieck. 

We hope that investigations of this nature will 
be carried on of other literary artists. In the case 
of modern poets this would often reveal a delicacy 
of retina that has led to the discovery of new col- 
orvalues and combinations. So William Morris 
describes the heralding of dawn : "... a faint 
green light began to show, Far in the east" (Story 
of Cupid and Psyche in The Earthly Paradise) • 
and again : "The wind did run through the gray 
leaves overhead." (From The Golden Apples, 
Earthly Paradise). These are colors Tieck would 
never have seen under the circumstances. Besides 
Morris, Pierre Loti (especially in Le Ptcheur 
d'Islande and Le Desert), d'Annunzio, and 
Stephan George would well repay such study. 

Before closing, I cannot help calling attention 
to the exceptional position in the literature of the 
naturesense of Ratzel's book mentioned above, 
Natursehliderung. It is of importance not only 
to students of the treatment of nature in litera- 
ture, but to all teachers of belles-lettres, and to 
all lovers of nature. The theory of landscape 
had been treated — in passing at least — before 
him, so in Ruskin's Works, in Hehn's Italien, 
etc. But never had any one written an entire 
book in so thorough a fashion on what may be 
called the criticism of landscape. The geographer 
Ratzel is acquainted not only with the landscape 
of Europe, but of the entire world. Because of 
his scientific training on the one hand and his 
large literary acquaintance on the other, he 
strews his pages with stimulating and illumin- 
ating remarks. 

To-day the love of landscape has become a well- 
nigh universal taste. But it is not always com- 
bined with the trained eye nor the discriminating 
judgment. So a comparatively commonplace lake 
in the prairie lands of the Middle West, seems to 
many of a beauty not intrinsically different from 
the dramatic scenery of Lake George with its 
background of the Adirondacks, or a melancholy 
tarn in the moors. We may say of Batzel' s book 
that it bears much the same relation to the study 
of landscape that Volkelt's Aesthetih des Tragi- 
echen bears to the study of the drama. 
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Der Soman, Geschichte, Theorie und Technik 
des Romans und der erzahlenden Dichtkunst. 
Dritte verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage der 
Theorie des Romans. Von Heinrich Keiter 
und Tony Kellen. Essen-Ruhr, Verlag von 
Fredebeul und Koenen. 1908. Erster Ab- 
schnitt, I. Geschichte des Romans. 

The present work is a very ambitious one. It 
purposes to treat of the historical development of 
the novel in general, in China as well as in Ger- 
many, in India as well as in France, Italy, Russia, 
England, and America. It is not to be, then, a 
history of the novel in Germany, in which those 
novelistic currents which influenced directly the 
course of the German novel are described, but in 
reality a history of prose fiction. 

The scope of this first part of the work was sug- 
gested to a certain extent by the second part which 
deals with the. theory and principles of narrativ 
prose writing and does not limit itself exclusively 
to the German novel. In fact, the present work 
grew out of Heinrich Keiter* s Theorie des Romans 
und der Erz&hlkunst, publisht in 1876 with a 
preface by F. Kreyssig. Mr. Kellen enlarged 
this treatis and publisht it in 1904 prefixing to it 
a twenty-six page sketch of the history of the 
novel. In the present edition (the third) the 
book has grown from 306 pages to 496. The 
introductory sketch has been expanded from 26 
to 128 pages. 

It would have been better if the author had 
simply disregarded his original sketch and started 
afresh at the task of writing the history of the 
novel, for enlarging an old structure necessitates 
conforming one's self to a large extent to the 
original framework and the work becomes more 
mechanical, less free and effective. The result 
in the present case is a rather large mass of 
material, a catalog of names with more or less 
detailed remarks about each, loosely bound to- 
gether, lacking inner coherence, without any 
clearly traceable independent point of view. This 
last is the disturbing feature of the book. We 
never feel sure whether a remark is the writer's 
own or some one's else. In fact, all indications 
point to the conclusion that the treatis is prac- 
tically a mosaic of passages borrowed from various 
works on literature. These passages have not 



